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ABSTRACT ... 

The study examined teacher-student interaction 
patterns in 21 classrooms serving mainstreamed third and fourth grade 
mildly handicapped (mildly mentally retarded, mildly emotionally 
handicapped, and learning disabled) students. Three groups of target" 
students were observed: nonhandi capped high achievers, nonhandicapped 
low achievers, and mildly handicapped mainstreamed students. 
Observational data were correlated with 16 characteristics of 
mainstreamed classrooms (including social environment, parent-teacher 
interaction, classroom management 1 , instructional methods, curriculum 
flexibilty, and affective education). Multivariate Analysis of 
Variance was used to determine if/^n overall difference existed in 
teacher-student interaction among groups and canonical correlation to 
determine which, elements of the classroom learning environments were 
related to patterns of teacher-student interaction. Results of the 
study and comparison with previous ones in Utah and South Dakota/Iowa 
are detailed. It is concluded that although there is substantial 
evidence that teacher-student interaction varies among the student 
groups observed, there is no strong evidence that general 
preferential treatment or treatment likely to result in better 
educational gains or a more effective learning environment is 
consistently provided to any single group of students. Among findings 
are that J:eacher feedback was generally neutral to all students when 
the feedback was about academic or procedural matters and that 
teachers were engaged in academic interactions with all student 
groups an average of only 60% oi the time. (Author/CL) 
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ABSTRACT 



v Ihis study was designed to conduct basic research. The 
purpose was to add to^ a growing body of knowledge about the 
teacher-student interaction patterns in mainstreamed classrooms. 
In addition this study regan looking af^he relationship between 
teacher -student interaction pattern* afe they exist in they 
mam streamed classroom's learning environment. Twenty-one 
classreems which had lainstreamed handicapped students were 
observed for five days. Three groups of target students were 
observed using the trophy-Good- system: (1) non-handisapped high 
achievers, (2) noc-hardicapped low achievers, and (3) mildly 
handicapped tfainstreaaed students. The observational d it pa 
gathered was correlated with characteristics of nainstre*jtsjr :r 
classrooms (e.g., Social Environment, Parent-Teacher Interaction, 
Classrc^m Management, Sccial Environment, etc.). 

. In order to overcoae some of the problems with previous 
research Multivariate Analysis of Variance (MANOVA) was used to 
determine if an overall difference existed in teacher-student 
interaction amcng the groups^ observed. Canonical correlation was 
used to deternine which elements of the .classroom learning 
environaents *ere related to the patterns of teacher-student 
interaction described. Descriptive statistics w,ere also used as 
part of the data analysis procedures in order to provide a more 
complete picture of mainstreamed classrooms. \ ' 

Because a significant MANOVA was found, the. sixteen teacher- 
student interacticr variables were further analyzed using 
Univariate Analysis of Variance (ANOVA) . Seven significant 
differences kere fcund. Following each significant ANOVA the 
Newman Keal »s tr u 1 tiple comparison test was used to descrioe 
; differences aaoung tie three student groups. Canonical 
correlation was used in an attempt to^ correlate teacher-student 
interaction and classroom learning environment variables. 
Because of the interdependence of the classroom variables used, 
this acprcach *as net successful. However, "descriptive 
statistics dc provide seme information describing mainstreamed 
classrccn: learning environments. 
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INTBODOCTIOH 



princiPle'cf^le^t «!. r E f * liC sc *°° 1 *' «<J6rt to iapieaent the 

W.sihilities .fthi. .the rS3^'.X...:Sr, "iVss^o.^Ire 
changing.. sk <n a chila Eeeds speclalized iistiuction r dp 

P^nc^al t.„i M . that the child be educalef in settiW af 
close to natural as is cp'tlnal foe the "chilfl nii.» « 9 ' 

regular classroom. Chita and Semmel (1977) stated »it 

S£"2 - are*' 2?. "T* T^? 8 »if«auU plovis^ns o' " 
^ ™2 are teing translated within the 1 broad frameworM 

sToiTt L T lagt \^ 21 \' The tkU law' till, 3 

stS^ + c / Datl ?7 fe level to the integration -or handica 
students into regula'r classrooms. . ' a 

^o°i tia f t611 : the success of educating handicapped children in 
cJassrc^^cachcr 1 ^:/^ 1 lar9ely «pon tSe regnl^r 

into the ^«^«rV^r PP9rt she , "ceiVes. .. 'Some insight 

" lc F«cefticn cf the "ideal" aainstreamed environment The. 
of systematic -naturalistic" observation in e 5 oi a oo 




BT-VIEW OP LITEHA*DHE 



There are a /^laj^c e number 'of. "studies tfrat ' tn Hju.j 
.'naturalistic otservatlW in regular classrooms the 
S ";; "V ai S nonhandicappe^ ^^"t^YMtlll 

5 at €XaB ^ e <i teacher^nonhandicapped • student 
interaction say be summarized as 'follows: . , ■ p ■ , . sruaent 



U ^^h^s t.rd tc respond more favorably, ] provide aor* 
* w a 5 e aore supportive of high achieving students 

than low achieving students (Horn, , 1914: deGroat fi 
. lbo.rfscn.19H9; Ecfihn^ 195«s Brophy s Good, 1970)? 

2- leachers initiated more contacts and were involved in more 
V. interactions titb high achievers than they were with low 



' 3. After asking a question, teachers waited longer for "high" 
performing students 'to give an answer (Rowe, 1969). 

4. Teachers,- in, general, are not aware of the specific ways 
'in which they attempt to influence classroom , behavior and 

*ara especially* unaware of 'theT qualitative aspects of their 
interactions wi£h students (Brophy 6* Good, 1974). , • . 

' " * 

5. Teachers presided' "less feedback .tfn performance to. »1qw« 

• performers" (^rbphy'S Good', 197U). , 

*~ .* < » ■ < t 

6. ' Teachers can be made aware of .inappropriate behavior 

• through ' systematic observations and, feedback procedures 
that can readily • alter teaching styles under appropriate 

. conditions (Bcwe; 1972;. Good &*Brophy, 1978). 

' The indication .from research' findings that teachers react less 
favorably tc lew achieving students has important implications in 
the field of special education. The trend toward mamstreaming 
will' result in increasing number of regular classroom teachers 
being responsible for the instruction of mildly handicapped 
students placed in their • classrooms. In discussing potential 
in'teractipns between mainstreamed mildly handicapped 
students— that is, students classified as educable mentally 
retarded, mildly emotionally handicapped, ,and ' learning, 
disabled— and regular classroom teachers, Larsen (1975) warned 
that, "in all probability, special eduction students will 
receive more criticism from their teachers than their achieving 
peers, will te exposed to far" fewer teacher /contacts, and will 
develop less positive concepts of self-worth" (p.. 12)- . <■ 



At this pcict in/tine' it is hot/ c^ear if Larsen's prediction^ 
wete accurate. 1c date, only a few studies have been conducted 
where teacher-student ' interaction t was examined m the 
mainstreamed learning, environment. Many of the results presented 
or. are, con tr adictor 5. Eor example, Bryajn and ^heeler (1972) and 
Bryan (19?V ' fcund that the teacher initiated about the same 
inuiner of Interactions with 'the. handicapped * as compared to 
nonhandicapped students. However, Wherry and Qu*y (1969 , 
Fornesjs and Esveldt (1S75), and Chapman. (1975) ; found that the 
number' of interactions with handicapped students were more, 
frequent than with nc nhandicapped students. The results of 
'studies by fink (1977), Bryan and Wheeler (1972), *and Bryan 
- M*7U) all, shewed that teacher-handicapped student interactions 
'teiiea to te negative iL nature. Chapman (1975), on the other 
hand, "fcund that handicapped.students received more preferential 
treatment in seme situations. 



•* * 

The limited research on teacher-handicapped student 
interaction patterns not qnly presents contradictory evidence but 
results . arq f irther clouded by fundamental weaknesses in the 
research ' designs or statistical procedures employed. 
Characteristics cf the student sample have been limiting factors 
in several of the studies (Bryan and Wheeler, 1972; Bryan, 1974) ; 
Fink, 1977; Carey, 1977). Limited observational data have 
f urthex* weakened these studies* Another methodological 

shortcoming has tfeen that the studies have examined multiple 
dependent variables, using univariate Analysis of Variance* 
(ANCVA) procedures without first using Multivariate Analysis of 
Variance (MANCVA). Chapman (1975), for example,. computed 86 
separate univariate ADVA's. This approach substantially 
inflates the Type I errcr rate, meaning that pany "statistically 
significant" differences will be identified by chance* 



0 PILOT STUD! V 

In an effort to add clarification and overcome some of the* 
methodological problems, a study conducted by Thompson, White,, 
and Horgan (1982) to systematically observe elementary teachers 
as they interacted' with mainstreamed handicapped students, 
nonhandicapped high achievers, and nonhandicapped low achievers 
used a large s^n^le", multiple measures, and multivariate 
techniques tc analy2e the data. Specifically, the study used a 
modified versicn of the Teacher-Child Dyadic Interaction System 
(Brophy and Gccd, 1969) to' observe teacher-student interaction 
patterns in 12 third grade mainstreamed classrooms in two 
northern Utah cities. A total of 129 students in the' following 
four groups *ere ctserved: (1) nonhandicapped high achievers, 
(2) * nonhandicapped low achievers, ,(3) learning disabled, and (4) 
behavicrally handicapped- A Multivariate Analysis of Variance 
(HANCVA) procedure was used -to* oveifcome th£ problem of multiple 
dependent aeascres. the large number of students observed (in 
comparison tc similar research)' and the' fact that the .study Was 
run for eight days (cne day a week: *for eight weeks) * also helped 
to overcome scne of the earlier studies 1 methodological problems. 

The overall conclusion of thfe study was, that there were 
significant differences in teacher-student interaction 'patterns 
among the four student groups. Some of the! data suggested that 
teachers provided preferential treatment to mildly handicappei 
students in scne* situations (e.'g.; higher, amounts of sustaining 
feedback to tehaviqrally handicapped students) ; however, /there 
was alsc scire data that Indicated that teachers provided 
preferential treataect to high achievers in some,, situations 
(e.g # , higher, aiccurts cf praise to highs) . There was further 
evidence that fcehaviorally handicapped students took a large 
amount cf the teacher's tiae and a disproportionate percentage of 
that tiae was spent in fcehavioral Nintetactions- 



Teachers tended to treat all students about the samQ when 
interactions involved academic ,and procedural matters* - They 
generally did net provide, positive reinforcement j nor did tljey 
criticize. They were overwhelmingly , neutral in providing 
feedback to the students. When teachers interacted aibout 
behavioral matters, they used a majority of warnings for all 
student jgrou^s. Cnly^ a small percentage of their feedback vasf 
praise or criticisa- The ma jority -of both 4 teacher and, students- 
initiations were academic as opposed to procedural (i.e. , 
initiations involving ncnacademic activities) ^ , 

The results of the Dtah stu"dy did not support the view^that 
handicapped children who are being mainstreamed into regular 
education classrocms will be at a severe disadvantage becahse of 
preferential* teacher- interactions provided to„ rtonhandicapped 
students. However, the results did indicate that more effective 
learning environments need to be designed for all students- 
Regular classxeem teachers need * to increase the proportion of 
positive feedtack and decrease .neutral and disapproving feedback 
and also achieve a tetter balance between academic 5nd procedural 
activities. . % *• / 1 



' - SjGDtB DAKO^A/IOttA STUDT 

»■ * * * 

In -an attempt to replicate the pilot study conducted in Utah a 
second" study was designed and .prqposed to the Office of ^Special 
Education and Eeliabilitative Services. Funding was received and 
th4 study* was conducted in South Dakota and Iowa. The purpose 'of 
the South Cakcta/Icwa (SE/I) study was to provide additional 
descriptive data atout t each er-st undent interaction patterns in^ 
mainstreamed classrcoms and add generality to the findings of , thfe 
pilot stucLy. ' * ' 

Ihe number cf classrcoms observed in the SD/I study was 
expanded to twecty-cne as compared to .twelve- in the Utah *study. 
The nuater /cJT^CtSeiva ticn days was reduced frbtn eight to four^ 
In the Utah study, 480, hours of data v were collected while in the 
SD/I sjrudy, 420 hovrs of data werer collected. T^xe handicapped'^ 
target* students ctserved in the SD/I study were left as one groupt 
called mildly handicapped and not separated out by handicapping 
condi^iens as in . the Dtah study.- In both studied, teacher-', 
studen t in teract icr. was defined as a composite of 16 dependent, 
measures derived f icnf the 54 Brooby-Good categories. The^six 
research questions used ir. the Utah study were again addressed: in 
.the SC/I stud) tc determine if teacher-student . interaction 
patterns were different fcr student groups. Table I presents the 
;si.x research questions and the corresponding dependent measures- 

, • a 

A ^aradigic fcr studying teaching in natural - setting ^ or- 
classroom, labeled the Descri pt ive-C or relational- Experimental 
Loop, has t6ec prefesed fcy Rosenshine and Eur'st (,1973) • The ^ 



f 



'Table I 



Bese'arch Questions aM^. Dependent. Measures , ^ 

!Sas 



Research' Questions 



- -Dependent Measures, 



1. Xs. there a differed 
. , in *teacher-initia 
interactions tc 
students? 




2. Is" the re a difference 
ip, student-initiated 
interactions tc 
teachers? 



Is there a difference 
in the type cf teacher 
feedtack given to 
students? * 



4„*Is .there a difference* 
• in the quality cf 
teacher feedtack given" 
to students? 



5. Is there a difference 

in the type cf response - 

w' oppoi: t ur.4*t ies prcvided tc' 
studentship the teacher?. 

6 V l^s there'a difference 
in the tvee || f question 
asked of tb#^students fey 
by the teachec? , 4 



— ~ r~ 

' 4 ■ , ' ■ * ■ 

^ Tj. Frequency of Teacher Initiations - 
u , 2* Proportion- df teacher initiations * 

. ; initiatipns which are academic 
; "3* Propoixt^pii of teacher initiations , 

• v which are^ ptocedural ' . 

Proportion of teacher initiations 
' which are belraviprai 

5 Jr Frequency of * teacher initiations 
; 6* Proportion' of student initiations / 
which are procedural as opposed 
to academic ' 

X * v 7« Frequency of teacher feedback 
.8* Proportion of teacher feedback 
> / , whicji is academic % 
; 9.; Proportiqh' of teacher feedback 
/ whitfh is. procedural 

• ; ; o 10y ; Proportion* of - t,eacher feedback* 

\ which is behavioral 
.11-1 Proportion - of teacher feedback 
■ '■ ) which Is sustaining as opposed'" 

* to terminal * 

12^ Qdality of academic 1 tocher 
S /feedback (i*e. r praise, neutral, 
\ r criticism) , . ■ * " 
/I3. Quality of procedural teacher < 

* feedJbapk (i,e, r .praise, neutral, 
f . criticism) 

\ 14* quality of behavioral teacher 
; feedback' (i.e. , praise, warnings,, 
trriticJism) ; m§ , ^ / 

1£. Trojprortio'n of" response ' . 

•' opportunities which\are* - t ' 
*yoluQteer< as opposed to* 
( nonvqlunteen 

* ' ' t • y 

' 16* Quality of queStfioLs asksd by* 
the teacher (i.e. , . process , " • 
product, choice, self- reference) ' t 
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first step of that paradigmis- the development of procedures for 
. describing teaching in a qualitative manner. 'This-<step was begun 

in {the pilot study conducted in Utah and" repeated, in the South 

Dakota/iowa study. An attempt to accomplish the second s&ep in 
\ the/: paradigm' was made in the SD/I study. A second main research 
"^uesti^p " * which . examined, the regular classroom teachers 
^ perceptions .of the classroom learning environment was addressed. 

The research "qtesticn was stated as follows: 

,f * * 
« -'• * »• 

<;••' ' XS there a relationship between how regular 
•\ class Ecc,.m teachers perceive their classroom learning * 
^ environment in comparison to descriptions of an rt ideal M t 

■■- jpains treaded classroom learning environment and. 
tea;ch,et -student interaction patteris? 

' V 'jL^ 0r the - f^ r F ca * cf the ; SD/I ""study, classroom learning 
etfvirormen t. as measured, ty the Assessment of c 1 ass rSb* Learning 
EiviEO t naea.t Scale, jACLE) r -was defined as a composite o% the 

; flllow'ing .16- dependent measures: ^_ 

1. Space apd facility accommodations to physical TZipairaents 

2.. lea chi/ng- learning settings * 

« 3. * Social environment • , 

.. .4. Control cf and responsibility for environment ^ 

^ \5/, Classrcci aacageacnt 

6. leaching arrange Bents • i. 

7. Instroctiotal methods 

•. V 8- • Curriculum ; f l'exirility . • . , 

9. . fiaterj>als , "1_ - . 

10,. Degiee 'cf struct cie » • 

' 11. Bate cf "leatjting ' 
"12. Evaluation 



.1 3* % A£ £ €ctiv€ . eVtfcgat icn . > 

1 Eeccgci2 ing and appreciating cultural difference: 

15, Child study procsss 

1 r / 

16. Ear ent-t^acber interaction 




METHOD 

V 



Thirty third- and f curth-'grade teachers in South Dakota and 
Iowa nere asked tc participate in the study^W^Twelve third- and 
nine fourth- grade teachers Volunteered and were observed for the 
full length of the study. All were females, and their average 
teaching experience wa3 16- ypars. Bach teacher taught in , a. 
traditicnal self-cci tailed classroom and. had two, three , or four 
mildly handicapped students mainstreamed in her classroom. 
Mildly handicapped children are identified as "students in need 
of special assistance" in South Dakota and as educable mentally- 
retarded, mildly eaoticnaUy handicapped, and learning disabled 
in Iowa. Each student- had an IEP written and was receiving at 
least cne half-hcur cf resource rooa help a day but no more than 
two and one half hours per day. " , 

All- but two * teachers had previously taught handicapped 
children in regular^classrooms. Teachers were not informed about 
the specific puip*>s« of the study nor of the nature of the data 
to be collected until after the study was completed. Teachers 
were asked tc rack their classes on a five-point ■ scale in terms 
of "general academic achievement. The. five levels were as 
follows: (1) lc«€S^^2) next-to-lowest, (3) average, (4) next- 
to-highest, ard (5) Tffgtest. . Teachers . *ere told that they could 
use .the most recent standardized achievement test scores as 
reference. 




High-achieving and lew-achieving target students were selected 
in numbers egual to the identified handicapped students in each 
class. Por example*/ i* a class had three identified handicapped 
students, then three students were identified as low achievers 
(i.e., students ranked 1) and three students were identified as 
high achievers (i.e., students ranked. 5). Thus, a total of nine 
students were ctserved. A total of 58 high achievers, 58 low 
achievers, acd 61 handicapped students (in one 'class there were 6 
handicapped students but enly 3 highs and 3 lows) were identified 
and observed. Cf the twenty-one .classrooms, five classes had 
four students in each cf %he three target groups, six classes had 
three, in each target group, and ten classes had two students in 
each of.the three target groups. 



Each classrccm was observed one day a ,{reek for' a total' of-5 
weeks in the late , winter and early spring. . Tto^first day wg^ 
used for* ^classrccu training and adaptation tin? for both- 
observers and sufcjepts^ and for r interobserver agreement checks* A 
total cf 420 hours cf observational data were collected and us.ed 
in the 'final data analysis. 

Bight graduate students from the University of South Dakota 
were irrained according to procedures outlined b^ Coulter (J976)- 
Each observer Was provided with 40 to 50 hours of intensive 
training until a niniaun cf 80 percent of intecobcsecver agreement 
was achieved. ' Training proree3ed in three stages: written 
transcripts; videotapes; &nd; finally, real classrooms. 

* Interobserver agreement was calculated- during each phase of 
the training csing the procedure suggested by Coulter (1976, p- 
19) . Bandcm pairs of observers coded* together during tiie 
transcript ( 7 9 H average agreement) /and the videotapes (average 
agreement 81%) phases. During the training' pilase involving real 
classrooms, observers csed one or. moire d.ays to learn the target 
students and allow for adaptation of the teacher and. students to 
the observer f s presence.' A final interqbseryer agreement check 
was Dade during this phase "^byt having observers code for half an 
hour with each other in the straining classroom. All pairs vere 
at or above the required 80% Uevel. 



OBSEB V AT^O^^ SgTBD H£HT 

Cvgryie w. Eata vere collected using a modified version -of the 
Teacher-Child Dyadic Interaction- System (Brophy and Good, 1969). 
This system focuses on interactions between the teacKer and each 
student (i.e., teacher-student interactions are recprded and 
analyzed separately for each student) , thus making the student 
rather than the class the unit for which data ate collected 
(Brophy £ Gccd, 1 S 69) . The system also preserves the sequential- 
nature of teacher-student interactions in the coding process. 
Modi f ica tic n cf the Ercphy-Good system included dropping the 
reading-recitation coding sheet and ^adding a section' for Child- 
initiated response cf pcrtunities (i.e. , student-initiated 
questions aid ccoireij,ts in public situations). In addition, a 
section fcr coding teacher- or student-initiated personal 
comments (i.e., ncnschcc 1-related statements) was added. Because 
haLdica^ped students periodically l^eft the classroom for resource 
room help, it alsc" necessary to add a section where each 

individual student's otservation period could be recorded. 

C odi £q S e^u^jje e. The tyoe of interaction was the first 

information coded during observation. .Response opportunities 
we^re ceded *hen the teacher was^tnter acting wi£h an individual 



student in a public situation, and dyadic contacts were coded foe 
private situations* Second, the initiator of the interactions 
was ccdedj. A distinction was made between teacher-initiated 
interactions and child- initiated interactions, within teacher- 
initijated release opportunities, the type * of opportunity 
provided, the appropriateness of 'the child's respons&v-* and the 1 
teacher's leedtack were cecorded. -'The type of child-initiated 
response opportunity and the teacher feedback were recorded when 
the student nade public comments or asked public questions. . The 
major categories with teacher- initiated dyadic contact included 
work, procedural, observation, .and behavioral interactions. 
Teacher feedback was also coded as praise; process, product, 
criticism, and/or warning. ^ Within the child-initiated dyadic 
contacts, work and procedural interactions were coded as praise, 
process, product, or criticism. Interactions that i*ere unrelated 
in ajiy way tc schcel interactions were recorded as either 
teacher-initiated or child-initiated personal contacts. See 
appendix A fci ceding sfceet-and categorical breakdown. 



9 

The assessment cf Classroom Learning Enivorment Scale (ACLE) 
was. designed ty Beynclds (1977) to provide an' idealized 
description of mainstreamed classrooms. The ACLE has sixteen 
sunscales, each cf which contains five descriptors which may be 
usee* by teachers as self -rat ings. Taken at the highest level 
(i.e.., level five descriptors), the scales propose a 
mainsfcreaming stardard which would be very hard to meet. The 
scales .propese cne way of envisioning what an ideal mainstreaming 
classrafcm would lcok like. The ACLE should be viewed as a higji 
inference instrument as opposed to the Brophy-Good * system which 
may be considered a low inference instrument. Each teacher who 
was observed with the Etophy-Good system was then ersked to rate 
their own classroom in comparison to what an ideal mainstreamed 
classreca wculd leck like. See appendix B. 

J 

* 

Raw data ccllected daring the classr^l observations were 
converted intc individual student scoreslfor each of the 16 
dependent ' measures of teacher-student interaction. These 16 
dependent ireasttes were derived by combining similar types of 
data trcm the 12 discrete variables about which the observation 
system yi&lded fcata. Frequency data were standardized by 
timer. (Kcte: ccr.tact the author for the formulas used to construct 
these 16 dependent. ueasunes) \ 

a' ttio-wa^ mixed effects model Multivariate Analysis of 
Variance (CLASSES w'ith <1 levels were treated a$ a random effect 
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, nd ghcdps with three «Levsls were treated as a fixed effect) was 
compute* usln the computer program MANOVA <Clyd.e,. .1969) with 
CLASSES as a clocking variable to increase the precision of the 
analysis. Silk's criterion was used to test for equality 

of group cwtsoya. . The value .calculated with the Wilk's lambda 
procedure was transformed into an F value through Rao's 
approximation (Cooley and Lohnes^ 1 962) . 

Becaus'e *be» test - of lambda, produced an F that was 
statistically significant (p r 01; df-2, 154).. univariate 
' AHOVA's were computed and the resulting F ratios for each 
/dependent measure were examined to determine which measures 
contributed tc the statistically significant' MANOVA results-' 
Newman-Keul's Bultiple Bange Comparison Tests (Winer, 1971) were 
competed for each dependent variable that yielded a statistically 
significant univariate F ( P -05) for the between GROUPS 
comparison. 

Following the collection of observation data each tiacher who 
vats observed was asked to rate herself and her classroom in 
relationship tc an "ideal" mainstreaming situation^ _Ihis teacher 
self-ratinq produced a second set of dependent measures for each 
of the 21 classfccms. Canonical correlation was used in an 
a.ttemot to estatlish the maximum amount of relationship between 
observed teacher-student interaction patterns and the teacher's 
description of their mainstreamed classroom learning environment. 
This type of analysis %as used because it takes as it's basic 
Cput two sets of variables, each of which can be given 
theoretical meaning as a group. Problems in the analysis of the 
data arose tecause of highly interdependent variables in the 
dependent measures derived from the Brophy-Good system. Variable 
number four, proportion of Teacher initiations which are 
Senavlcral and Variable number ten, Proportion of Teacher 
Feedback which is \Eehavioral had to be left out of the analysis 
because of their high interdependence. 

lack of interpratatility of the canonical variates prevented 
further analysis "as originally proposed. It was felt that a 
-descriptive analysis of the ACLE data would provide some data 
usttA in ; describing the teacher's view of the mainstreamed 
learning environments in which they taught. 
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RESULTS 



• - * Since the first set cf research questions asked in the SD/I 
study are the sane as those asked in the Utah' study the results 
of both studies ail! te presented together in Table II. Because 
a, significant cAHCVA wa*s found in both studies it was appropriate 
to further analyze tfce data through univariate analysis of 
1 variance. As depicted in Table II, €he results of the univariate 

ANCVA's provided infor aation about the dependent variables that 
were 'most iaccrtant and\ contributed most substantially to the 
differences identified in the MAHOVA-. Also shown in Table II are 
the' maans and results cf the Nevman-Keul« s multiple comparison 
tests computed for each dependent measure of teacher-student 
interaction that *as statistically significant at the p -05 
level. •» " 

liable II reccrts onlj the ANOVA results for the mako. effect of 
GITC UPS since these results were of primary importance in the 
study. CLASSIS were csed as a blocking tfariable.The effect of 
blocking is to increase the precision of the analysis. The fact 
that there «cre statistically significant differences among 
classes for all of the 16 dependent variables indicates that this 
strategy was effective. Differences among classes in terms of 
how a teacher interacts with the students are expected and 
intuitively lcgical given the differences in teachers* styles, 
experiences, and personalities; but they were not the focus of 
the research reported here. 



The aeans and standard deviations for each of the ACLE Scales 
is. presented in lable III- Figures one through sixteen provide 
the distributions cf each scale where the stem represents • the 
rated level cf mairstreaming and the leaf represents number of 
teachers rating themselves at that level. Level five presents 
the "ideal" oainstreamed learning environment. See appendix B 
for a complete description of the five levels of each ACLE sea le. 
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Re search Jjugst ton 

I. Teacher In 1 1 la led Interact Ions* 



II. Student Initiated Interactions' 



III. Type of Feedback* 



IV, Quality wf leather FriHlhack 



V. Type of Response Opportunities 



VI. Type of questions 



Table II 

Means, Standard Devtetluns. ANOVA Res*U4* and Neuaen-Keuls Multiple Comparison Results 
for the 16 Dependent Variables Associated with the 6 Research Questions 
Utah-South Dakota/Iowa Studies 



Dependent V ariable 



I. Frequency of Teacher Interactions 



2. Proportion of Teacher Initiations 
which are academic 

3. Proportion of Teacher Initiations 
which are procedural 

4. Proportion of Teacher Initiations 
which are behavioral 



5. frequency of Student Initiations 



6. Frequency of student Initiations 
which are procedural (as opposed) 
to academic ______ 



7. Frequency of Teacher Feedback 

B. Proportion of Teacher Feedback 
which Is academic 

9. Proportion of Teacher feedback 
which Is procedural 

10. Proportion of T*acher Feedback 
which Is behavioral 

11. Proportion of Teacher Feedback 
which Is sustaining (as opposed 
to UrmJpaU 



1?. Quality of Academk Feedback 

13. Quality of Procedural Feedback 

14. Quality of Behavioral Feedback 



IS. Proportion of Response Opportun- 
ities which are volunteer (as 
opposed to non-yolunteerp _ 



16. Quality p/ Questions 
4e** 

• i 



Utah 

Means* and Results uf 
Relevant Neuuen-Keuls fa 
Multiple Comparison Test 
For Each Group on 
Aj 1 16 De pendent Measures 



F Test 



2,81 

mi 



1. 80 
ID 



1.66 
LP 



1.38 
III 



61. 6X 58,31 57.3% 51.61* 

III LD fo OH 

IS. 0% 13.81 11.51 il. 3X 

Hi Lo LD tyl 

3/. II 28. Bt 28. 21 23. 2X 

BH Lo LD HJ 



16. 029 V <.0l 

2.190 p >.I0 
2.618 p >. 10 
4.019 p <.01 



2.09 
DM 



1.53 
LD 



1.23 
Lo 



1.10 
III 



25. Bt 23.81 20.41 19.61 
Bll LD Lo Hi 



3.826 p'<.05 
1.614 p >.10 



4.36 

OH 



2.80 
LD 



2.34 
Lo 



69. 01 


66. 51 


66. 31 


61. 3X 


HI 


LD 


Lo . 


Bll 


17, IX 


16.81 


16. n 


16. 2X 


LD 


Hi 


BH 


Lo 


22. IX 


17.JX 


16.41 


13.4X- 


BH 


Lo 


ID 


HI 



13.31 12.51 
8H LD 



10. 61 
Lo 



7.36 
III 



2.33 
Lo 



2.29 
LO 



1.94* 1.94 
Bll LD 



2,2? 
HI 



2.27 
Lo 



1.91 
Lo 

2.13 * 2,05 
LD BH 



65. 11 62.91 6D.5X 55. IX 
* HI 811 LD to 



2.80 

05- 



2.68 
Lo 



2.61 
HI 



South Oakold/lowa 

Means* and Results of 
Relevant Heuman-Keuls b 
Multiple Comparison Test 
For Each Croup on 
4ft 1 16 Depende nt Measures 



r lest 



2.48 


2.21 


1.90 


Hd 


Lo 


HI 


69. 4 X 


64, 3X 


63.41 


1- 


Id 


Lo' 


20. 4X 


19. 4X 


ID- 21 


lid. 


III 


Lo 


17. 4X 


15. 3* 


11. 2X 


Lo . 


lid* 


HI 








1.81 


1.80 * 


1.61 


Hi 


Lo 


Hd 


22, 4X 


21.51 


20. 9X 



B.97 p • .01 
3.42 p v.O'j 

. )o p >.m 

5.04 p • .01 



1.19 p 

.00 p 



.10 



.10 



•Dependent variables II. 15. and 17 s**fld he Interpreted as the mwber of tlaes per hour that particular activity 
*Su?s with each student observed. All other dependent measures In these categories are percentage! of total time. 

b (Luman-Keuli Multiple Comparison TestsVre done only for those *l>tn**t v J r '* 1 " ^^ruii^r^Jli. h a 
statistical lv significant difference l*twi-en groups at the - « .0'. level, for dependent variables for which a 
J J "e ^^paMson was done, those ,ro«! underlined by a 1 Ll^'^r 

different; groups ngl underlined by a to^on line are statist ca ly significantly different fro* each ot er. For 
9*m*\l. in the VpTfttrnt variable Truo-my of. T.Mch-r Initiations/ In tenet of lUUitkil ilffllf IcMCu 
WlT LU, Lo, 4 HI and LO > Hi; but tin* tk>H flypolhvvjs 111 « Lo 4Ml lo • III could not t» reJecM. 

c tach tlaie the teacher provided feedback tn a student. It was coded as CMttcltei • U ' ^i* 1 ^*"'"' * j£ °S 
praise - 3. tach student 4 ! score was the averse number asiigncd across ell Instances of feedback for that 
student. 





d fath timo the tether asked the ltm^nt a question, It was ended #1 a $*lf-refe-ant question • 1; Choice 
SSllo?. I; ProriuJt o,,estion \ or Pmcess question • 4. fht Kore for a student wet'the averay* m«b<*r 
assigned across all questions asked of that student. 
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Table III 

Means and Standard Deviation of the Assessment 
of ClasstccB learning Environment (ACLE) Scale 



ACIE Scale X SD 



1- Space and facility accommodation 2.33 ^ t.Q1 

2. Teaching I'earrirg Setting * 2.24 -89 

3- Social Ecvircnment 3. la 1.06 

4. Control/Besponsitility for Environment 2-00 -89 

5- Classrccs flanacenent * 4.19 -67 

** ■ 

6- Teaching Arrangements 3-57 '-75 

i 

7- Instructional Hethcds • 2.76 L .89 

8- Curriculum Eleiinilitj 2.90 -83 

9- Haterials * 3.19 \ .68 

10- Degree of Structure 3.33 -58 

11- Hate,, of lea'rniEg and Eehaving 3.19 .81 
T2. Evaluation 3.85 1.24 
13. .Affective Education 2-71 -85 
14- Eeccgnizirg Cultural Differences 2.28 1.27 

15. Child Studj Frocess *■ 3.38 <& 1^16 

16. Parent -leacber Interaction 3.14 1-11 
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Figure 1 



leacher Distribution of ACLE Scale #1 
Space and Facility Accommodation 
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Figure 2 ,f, 

Teacher Distribution of ACLE Scale #2 
Teaching Learning Setting 
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Pigure 3 



Teacher Distribution of ACLE Scale 13 
Social Environment 



Teacher frequency Cumulative Percent Cumulative 

Distrituticn Preguency Percent 
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• Figure 4 

Teacher Distribution of ACLE Scale #4 
Ccntxcl/HesFonsibility for Environment 
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Figure 5 

Teacher distribution of AC LB Scale 15 
* classroom Management 
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Figure 6 

i 0 

' Teacher Eistributioa^of A CLE Scale #6' 
leaching Arrangement - 
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Figure 7 s ^ 

Teacher Eistribution of ACLE Scale #7 
'Instructional Methods- 
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Figure" 8 

Teacher Eistribution of ACLE Scale «8 
Curriculum Flexibility 
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Figure 9 

Teacher Distribution of ACLE Scale #9 

Materials 
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' Rank Distribution 
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Figure 10 

Teacher Distribution of ACLE Scale #10 
Degree of Structure 
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Figure 11 

Tcacner Distribution of ACLB scale #11 
Bate of Learning a/fd Behaving 
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Figure 12 

Ttachec Distribution of ACLE Scale #12 

Evaluation 
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Figure 13 



Teacher Distribution of ACLE Scale #13 
Affective Education 
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. Teacher Distribution of ACLE Scale #14 
BeccgnJl2ing Cultural Differences 
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* Figure 15 ' • 

Teacher Distribution of ACU2 Scale #15 
Child stu&y Process 
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Figure 16 
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leacber Distribution of ACLE ScaJ.e* #16 
' , Eaf«nt-Teacher Interaction 1 
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In the fcllcwing section of discussion of the results obtained 
in the South Dahrota/Iowa study vill be presented* Xn addition, a 
comparison of 'the SD/I results will be made with the results \J\J 
found in the Otab- studj. 



One cf the conditions set by Heron and Skinner v (19 81) for 
considering t£* regular classroom as the least restrictive 
environment is the , extent to which the; teacher interacts 
propcrxicnatelj with all the students in- the classroom- The 
results of the SD/I study indicate that handicapped children 
received more- .teacher initiations than either highs or lows in 
terms of absolute frequency, and that handicapped and lows both 
received significantly more initiations from the teacher than did 
highs. In the Utah/ study, behavior ally handicapped students 
received the lost teacher initiations, while learning disabled 
and lows were the salae and high achieving students received the 
smallest nunter ot initiations from *the teacher. The results of 
bd.th studies support Chapman (1975) who found that learning 
disordered students received more interactions than high or low 
achieving, ncnbabdicap ped students. \ Werry and Quay (1969) , 
Martin (1972), and Borness and Esveldy (1975) found that students 
who had ceen identified as disruptive and aggressive received 
more total teaches initiations than their nonhandicapped peers. 

The results of both studies must be considered in light of the 
time handicapped students spend in the regular classroom. For 
example, in the South Dakota study, high achievers were observed 
for* an average cf 15.95 hours, -low achievers were observed for an 
average of 16.28 hours, and handicapped students were observed 
for an average cf 12.98 hours. Similar proportions were seen in 
the Utah study. This means that even though the handicapped 
students were in the classrodTn less time, they received the most, 
teacher initiations. 

iiercn and Skinner (1981) arcjue that each student in the 
maii,strea»ne,d ' classroom should receive* a fa^r portion of, the 
-teacher's atterticn each day. The results found in both the 
South Cakota/Icwa gr.d Utah studies would seem .to indicate that 
? "handicafcf.e d students receive disproportionate .larger amounts "of 
tire .teacher's tine. What may be decurring in these classrooms is- 
inappropriate reinf crce rceut for the Handicapped students 1 off- 
task behavior,' .or there, may' be afc attempt by the regular 
classrccm teacher tc prcvide extra help to children they view as 



unable tc cOpe academically, emotionally, or socially. These 
results do not support studies which found that teachers 
initiated acre contacts and were involve* with more interactions 
with higii achievers than with low achievers (Good, 197.0; Kranz, 
Weber, fi Fish6ll; 1970; Carne 6 Bing, 1973) 



In toth tie South Cakota/Iowa and Utah studies, teacher 
initiations were divided into three categories: Academic 
contacts (e.g., seatycrk, homework, and question and answer 
sequences) , procedural initations ("housekeeping 11 chores and 

/other ncnacademic activities), and behavioral initiations (e.g., 
teachers singled out a student to comment solely on his or her 
behavior), in the SE/I study, significant difference's' were found 
in the proportion of both academic and behavioral teacher 
initiations to the three student croups. Handicapped and loV 
achievecs received significantly less academic initiations and 
significantly more rehavioral initiations than" did high 
achievers. Ihere were no significant differences in the 
proportion of procedural initiations to the three student groups. 
In the Utah stadj, no differences ^ere found in academic or 
procedural initiations an °£2Mfc : four groups observed in that 
study. Differences in the. Sifflption of the behavioral teacher 
initiations tc the leha viorallJTnandicapped students and the high 

^achievers were found. (Note: The data reported by' Thompson et 
al. (19a2) , should have been reversed for variables three and 
four. Ihe data reported as— pjrdcedural teacher initiations were, 
in fact, behavioral teacher initiations and vice-versa.) 

Ey exanicing the percentage of teacher initiations to the 
three stude-nt groups in the SD/I study (see Table Ilib.) , it can 
be seen that high achievers got the most academic and the- least 
behavior initiations whtle low achievers got the least academic 
and the most tehavioral. This same pattern can be - seen in the, 
Utah data (see lafcle Ilia) . Low achievers, and -handicapped 
students seem to te treated in similar ways by the teacher in 
tends cf the nunber and type of initiations she makes to them in 
both studies. 



1 



Neither tb.e frequency nor the type of student initiations 
differed among the three groups of students observed in the SD/I 
study* The£e results aie quite differen-t from those found in the 
Utah study where tehiviorally handicapped* students initiated 
almost twice as many interactions with the teacher* as did their 
hi*gh-achie ving, ncnhandicapped peers. In the South Dakota study, 
itq distinction was made between the kind , of handicapping . 
condition; and this change nay account for not seeing any 
differences in student initiations among the student groups in 
t)ie SD/1 study. 



Table Ilia 
Otah Study 



Eicpcr*icn of Teacher Initiations Which Are 
»cade*ic. Procedural, and Behavioral 



Dependent Student Group 

Measure Highs Lqws ' LI> BH 



Teacher Ititiaf*lcns 

Academic 621 57%r 5 8% 52%' 

Teacher Initiations 

Procedural 15% 11*% 1H% 11% 



Teacher Initiations 



Eehayicral 23% , - 29% 28% 37% 



♦ The proportion of student initiations from all student groups 
was an average cf 22% procedural and 78% academic. In the Utah 
,study approximately the same proportions were found. (Note: The 
data ceforted ty Thcnpscn et al. (1 982) contained an eri^or. The 
data reported as ptccedural student initiations should have been 
academic student initiations,) 

When the ccrrecticn is made in the Utah data, the data froa, 

both studies indicate that, on the average, all student groups 

souyht cut the teacher for academic help three to four times as 
often as. they initiated procedural interactions. 
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Table ITlb 

4 

South Dakota/Iowa Study 

v. , 

PrcpcEti.cn of Teacher Initiations Which Are 
Academic* Procedural, and Behavioral 



i 

Dependent 
Measure 



Student Group 
Highs Lows Handicapped 



Teacher Initiations 
Acadenic 

Teacher Initiations 
Procedural 

Teacher Initiations 
Behavioral 



69% 



19% 



63% 



19% 



~/11% 17% 

4 



64% 



20% 



15% 



The cverall frequency of teacher feedback in the SD/I study 
was highest fcr lew achievers with the handicapped students 
receiving the next largest aaount. The high achievers received a 
statistically significant snaller amount of feedback than lows 
and handicapped students. The proportion of academic (an average 
^ of 70%) and prccedcral (an average of 20%) feedback statistically 
was not ^significant among the student groups. The proportion of 
behavioral feedback, however, was higher for lows (H.8%) and 
handicapped (11.2%) than. for highs (7.5%). In the Utah study, 
t there was nc difference between the high, low, or learning 
disabled in either total feedback or behavioral "feedback. 
However, the behaviorally handicapped students received higher 
amounts cf tctal feedback and behavioral feedback. 

* It seems that th* creaking' of handicapped students into 
categories in the Otah study »ight have provided a more sensitive 
measure. "The fcehaviorally. handjeapped students were the ones 
most often treated in different ways.' In the South Dakota/Iowa 
study, the handicapped students ar.d the low achievers seem to foe 
treated as the same group and different from high achievers in 
all cases where group differences were found. 

In contract to the Utah study, no statistically significant 
differences were found in the SD/I sturdy among the groups ir. the 
. proportion cf teacher feedback that was- sustaining (i.e., 
designed to continue the interaction) as opposed to' terminal 
(i.e., designed tc end the interaction). Tables IVa and IVb 
provide^ a ccmparisoc. In the Utah study, behaviorally 



handicapped students received significantly more sustaining 
feedbacks (13.355) than did high-achieving, nc-nhandicapped 
students (6.7X). In ether words, teachers were more apt to 
provide belia vicrallj handicapped students with a clue, rephrase 
the question, cr ask additional questions in order to sustain the 
interaction. In the SC/I study, the handicapped students and the 
low-achieving, nenhandicapped students received more sustaining 
feedback (12.6* and 12„2%) than the high achievers (10.3%); 
however, the difference was not statistically significant. The 
findings . cf both studies seem to contradict the findings 6't 
Bropby and Gccd (1S70) , who reported that teachers »wer*e twice as 
likely to stay with high-achieving students and give up onflow- 
achieving students. 

It is important tc note that in both the Utah and South 
Dakota/Iowa studies that the majority of teacher feedback, for all 
students was terninal (£ee Tables IVa and IVb). Chapman (1975) 
reported similar results in that teachers provided 'Very little 
sustaining feedback to any of the groups observed. In a study by 
Hassad and Ets.il (1972), a significant increase in learning was 
achieved in situations where students were given more 
opportunities to respond. Heron and Skinner (1981) iiave .stated 
that cce ^ * 



Table IVa 



Utah Study 

Proportion of Teacher Feedback 
Sustaining vs. Terminal 



Teacher 
Feedback 



mi 



BH 



Student Groups. 
LD Low 



High 



Sustaining 
Terminal 



13. 351 
66.7* 



12-5% 
87.5* 



10.8% 
89.2% 



6.7% 
93.3% 



condition for considering the regular classroom to be the least 
restrictive environment for handicapped students t is an 
educational setting *hich maximizes the handicapped child's 
opportunity tc respend and achieve. The data from both studie.-j 
may indicate th2t nsany teachers frequently do npt use the higher 
level skills required it interactive teaching. In such learning 
environments , it is questionable that handicapped students will 
have enough cp pert critics to respond to maximize learning. 
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Table ivb 

Soath Dakota/Iowa study 

Proportion of Teacher feedback 
Sustaining vs. Terminal- 



Teacher 
feedback 



Sustaining 
Terminal 



HE 



12.6? 
87. ai 



Student Groups 
Low 



12*2% 
87..8X 



High. 

10.3% 
89.7% 



m in i f) i - m &m^iim£& '* ~ _ 

f«o5L^ ddit ^\u t0 e " 8lnin 9 the total frequency of teacher 
feedback and the proportions of academic, procedural and 
behavioral feedlack given by the teacher, an tttaSt to examine 
the quality of teacher feedback was made in both studies £he 
quality ot feedback provided to students in each oT the student 

v yE feedback • (e.g., praise, encouragement, 

affection) result *a more effective and growth-promoting learnino 
environments than ether types of feedback (. / r 9 

tif 1C t^Ah r r^ f ° rC ^.inappropriate behaviors,. Ilk instance of 
the teacher's academe and prbcedural feedback was coded as 

fetalis n * Utra K CE cri * icis »: ™* ^ch instance of behavioral 

slA stSdv tlULli F ?? 1Se t criticise. in She 

SD/I study, t statistically significant differences were found in 

io:er q ifiitv £ th a an a d;d ic h f € H dba ^ ior^ d 

lower gualitj than did high achievers), but no differences amona 

SMS** ^"J?, 0 '^,^ 6 ? f Procedural anrS^haviSra 09 ! 

5? u f : h Ctb6C de P« nd ent measures, the results of the 

Otah study were generally similar except the differences were 
between high achievers and behaviorally handicapped students. 
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descriptive information about the nature of 
edural, and behavioral feedback can be gained by 
percentages of teacher feedback given to each 
h studies (See Tables Va and vb) students in all 
ed substantially more neutral academic and 

!*! C ^o^f Vi0 5 al . £ eedbac ^ ^an either praise or 
hite (1975) defined disapproval using the same 

are contained' in the behavioral warning and 
ici« cedes used in both the studies described 
similarly found that teaelrers were far more 

students than approving. 



Table Va 

r Otah Study 

Percentages cf Teacher Feedback Given to Each 
Grcuf of Students Involving Praise, 
Neutral Warning, and Criticism 

High Vlow 
Measure Achieving Achieving LD BH 

Academic Feediack 

praise 20% 18% 16% 13% 

Neutral 76% 79% 81% 84$ 

criticism '4% 3% 3% 5% 

Procedural Beedfcack 

Praise 4% 2%. 1% 1% 

Neutral 94% 96% 96% 9$% 

Criticism 2% 2% 3% 4% 

Behavioral feedback 

Praise 22% 15%. 10% 5% 

Warning . 73% 80% 86% 87% 

Criticisa 3% 5% 4% 8% 



Table Vb 

South Dakota/Iowa Study 

Percentages cf Teacher Feedback^Given to Each 
Group of Students Involving Praise, 
Neutral Warning, and criticism, * 

High Low Jf 

Measure Achieving Achieving HO 

Academic Feedback 

Praise 21% 18% 21% 

Neutral 6 76% 78% 73% 

Criticisa 3% 8% 6% 

Procedural feedback 

Praise \ 1.5% 1% 1% 

Neutral 97% 94% 97% 

Criticism .1*£% ,5% 2% 

Behavioral Eeeatack, ' 

Praise 7% 4% 6%f 

Warning 79% 72% 74% 

Criticism 14%., 24% 20% 
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The large rrcpcrticn of disapproval (i.e., warning plus 
criticism) observed ic toth the Utah and SD/I studies does not 
indicate an effective learning environment was being provided. 
Researchers have shewn that a positive environment where freguent 
praise is giveB for appropriate behavior is much more conducive 
to student achieveient than an environment where disapproval -is 
the primary feedback (Erophy 6 Ever,tson, 1976). Rosenshine, 
(1976)^ has shewn that students with low self-esteem and a history 
of failure reguire much more encouragement and are particularly 
vulnerable to criticise. In contrast, the students who have high 
self-esteen and a history of success did not find . praise nearly 
as rewarding or motivating. Teachers in both the Utah and SD/I 
studies tended tc provide feedback in ways that are contrary to 
what would seem effective for either group. 



4 

Another variable investigated was whether teachers provided 
the most opportunities for participation to students whU were not 
volunteering (i.e., called upon when hands were not raised), as 
opposed to those *hc were volunteering (i.e., called upon after 
raising their hands). In the SU/I study, a significant 
difference was found between the high-achieving, nonhandicapped 
students (595 volunteer) and both the low-achieving , 
nonhandicapped students' (38% volunteer) and handicapped students 
(3 1£ volunteer,). Teachers seem to seek out nonvolunteers in the 
handicapped and lew-achieving student groups in order_ to engage 
them in classroom discussions. This would .-seen 'to be^a positive 
finding indicating an attempt on the teacher's part to increase 
participation. No significant differences were found in the Utah 
study. The average for all student groups was- about 60S 
volunteer response opportunities. t " 



Teacher's guestions to students were coded as process, 
product, "choice, or self-reference in both studies. Generally, 
these fcur ^types^ of guestions can be viewed on a Continuum of 
difficulty frcmTmcre demanding to less demanding in terms of the 
knowledge regui**^ cf the student to t answer.. Previous research 
has reported that h igh- achieving students generally receive more 
higher-level cuestiens than low-achieving students (Brophy S 
Good, 1974).* In the SC/T study, nonsignificant differences we,ra 
round among the three student groups. Total scores for all 
groups in toth studies indicate that, on the average, teachers 
used mostly lcwei-lsvel guestions. Very few process guestions 
ar.d oLly a moderate nuuter of product guestions were asked of any 
grout* cf students. 



d 
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This finding, however, may not be as negative as it first 
appears- Rosenshire M1976) reviewed several studies that 
indicated a jcsitive correlation between achievement and factual 
single-answer gnestions, whereas the frequency of more coaplex 
questicns (such a£ the process questions in these studies) had 
negative corre laticns. ^ Fart ictflar ly for low-achieving and aildly 
handicapped students, 4 it may be pteferable to proceed ii* saiall 
steps, asking factual questions instead of expecting the child to 
engage in ccuplsx reasoning at too early a st^ge in rheir 
educaticnai grc*tfa. 



The fcllcking discussion was generated by examining teachers 1 
self-ratings cn tbe siiteen sub-scales of the A CLE. Actual 
percentages and near scares (where 1 is lowest and "IT is highest^ 
in ter*s cf acccaacdating handicapped students inr mainstreaaed 
classrooms) ax« presented, in Tahle III and in Figurog^l thran^W 
16- Each sutscale of the ACLE is discussed separately* ~ 
specific research question addressed was - "How do regular 
classrccm teachers perceive their classroom learning environments w 
in co op arisen to descriptions of an r "ideal aaitstreariGd 
classxccn 11 ? fcx th^, puipose of this discussioh, majority aeans a 
percentage of 7CX or mere). 

1 - j£^gJ,jJSjJJ^ijA^J_A P? oaaoda tio n tQ Physical IfaD^irajnts? 

Ihe majority of the' teachers ranked themselves 3 or i^elow 
*ith a D€3C ranfc of 2.33. ■ . <«- 

Most teachers did not view their classroQms aud x buildings 
as having adequate space and facilities for c^pcooaoia ting 
handicapped children with physical impairments. 

2> v ^leachinq-l€ am ino Settings 

lhe najcrity of teachers ranked themselves 2 or below with 
a mean rank cf 2-23. * 

Cost teachers described their classrooms as* follows: 
"desks cf uniform design are placed in the same > dire^io n ; 
at least ore 'special interest area 1 is included* 1 * 5tich 
limitations in the ■ teaching-learning setting could a 
source cf frustration when attempts arc made to 3i7^rsify v 
pro grains tc ' accoutred ate handicapped students*. 



S2£i3l_i c v i rcrme r. t 

The, najcrity cf teachers ranked themselves 3 or bei^- with 
a ' tnear ran* cf 3. 34. 
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fiost te&chers reported that students in their classroom 
worked in snail groups at least part of the time and ^ere 
expected tc learn to work with each other; however, goals 
for group work were not specific. In other words, most 
teachers did not ^plan' 1 to teach peer cooperation. 

lhe ccrclusion above should be viewed jitk dight of 
( Bey n old f s state aent, tKat the children who^kre mo st 
different ha*e the most to gain in cooperative groups and 
the most to lost when tie social environment encourages 
cofflpetiticn cr isolation. 

(;ont;rc4 . gnd Resp o nsibility for Environment 

The majority cf teachers, rinked themselves 2 or below with 
a mean rank cf 2*0. 

fiost teachers stated that their students shared 
occasionally in discussions of how the school environment 
is managed. To make mainstreaming work better, all 
students should te given expaind^d opportunities to control 
the school environment and, correspondingly, to take 
responsibility fcr that coiitrol. 

Clas s ice g fi an age sent ■ * — 

The majority of the teachers ranked themselves 4 or above 
*itb a neac, rank cf 4.19. 

fiost teachers, felt that, overall, their communication with 
students was good; and, that while some days werq very 
tad, nost cays were tolerable to good. Teachers also felt 
that they shared responsibilities for the environment with 
students and that they rationalized rules in group 
sessions. * ' 

(NOTE: The conclusion above seems to be somewhat 
contradictors with -\ the conclusion reached in looking at 
scale numfcsr fccr. This may b* due to the terminology 
"classrccn nanagnent. " One of the most common types of 
inser vice training provided these teachers in the past few 
years has teen in classroom management. It may be that 
classrccm management skills are viewed as "teacher* 
ccntrcl" skills. Scale number four also seems- to indicate 
that teachers view control of anjd* responsibility for 
enviccment is under the teachjers 1 direction). 

leaning *rt argent sflt s 

The majcrity of teachers ranked themselves 4 or below with 
a mea n rank cf 3. 57. 
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Most teachers' felt that they worked well in identifying 
and planning for the education of "problem"' students. 
^Kany cf the teachers also felt that classroom observations 
were made of the student in the regular classroom, and 
that they received consultation on how to make program 
acdif. icaticns. • 

I ns t r. ti ojljI JJ e tj& 2^5 

Ihe aajcrity of, teachers ranked themselves 3 or below with 
an mean rank of 2.76- ^ 

Cost teachers perceived themselves as using at least 5 
different instructional methods iTh a typical month. The 
assumption ra-d-e- here is that an important aspect of 
instruction is tc provide alternative "Methods that allow 
for optimal learning for all students. Ttie teachers who 
rank themselves at 4 indicated that "they not only used at 
least 5 instructional methods, but they also were studying 
cn their cwn or consulting with others about additional 
approaches for seme students with special needs. 

£HJCiisii BUI Isiii UL±x 

lhe majority of teachers ranked themselves 3 or below with 
a mean rank cf 2.90. 

flost teachers reported that they basically followed a 
taxtbeck or curriculum guide in setting content and the 
sequence cf topics to be tafught- They did, however, use 
Bore than ore level or sot of tex*tbooks in heterogenous 
classes. In addition to the above perceptions, some 
teachers alsc stated they assessed individually and ga ve 
tasks and materials at levels indicated by assessment as 
appropriate. ho teacher reported that they actively 
sought student input into th£ materials selection process. 

Katerials 

lhe majority of teachers ranked themselves 3 or below wit^h 
a meac tack cf 3. 19. 

fcost of th€ teachers indicated that they used, textimgk^, 
library materials r and , occasionally , films, films trips, 
audiotapes, and similar aids* The remaining teachers 
agreed tfcat they used the materials aentioned above and r 
in addition, used materials ir. established interest 
centers. N o ^ teacher reported using "specialized 

instruction al materials. M r 
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10. fieqres £&„§teS£*SS£ 

9 - .; " 

; Ihe aajprity (in this case 62%) \ of teachers ranked/ 
themselves at -3 or below a mean rank of; J. 33. (The ^ 
remaining. 381 of the teachers ranked themselves at <*.).. > 

Eos t of the teachers reported that all of the students 
received a carefully structured approach as new concepts 
or content was introduced. Students who completed their 
work rapid 1 j were free to proceed in their own way in 
their extra tine. The remaining teachers reported that 
thev varied the degree of structure so that all students 
had a variety of experiences /and that the degree *>f 
structcre was a function of the. teacher's own interest and 
not f ullv a function of the individual student needs. No 
teacher reported that they systematically varied, structure 
^as a t function of individual student needs. 

/II. Batjg_cj_lg,9mind and Behaving 

Ihe majority of teachers ranked themselves at .3 or below ' 
with a mean rank of 3.19. 

eost teachers felt that they gaire all students uniform 
minimum assignments for standard periods . of time. 
Students who scored rapidly were allowed by the teachers 
to proceed to more advanced related topics while students 
. who failed to complete tasks were given extra tasks and/or 
assigned to aides, resource teachers, or others for 
individual help. 

- 12 « J^lluat ion 

The majority of teachers ranked themselves 3 T>r above. , 
lhe mean rank was 3.85. * 

This scale showed the ' variablity . The continuum of the 
scale ran the gamut from strictly norm-referenced testing 
procedures (cne* teacher ranked herself at level one) to a 
widely varied system of evaluation which included 
observations, informal assessments, and domain oriental 
testing (nine teachers ranked themselves at level 5). 

Cost teachers identified .themselves ' with statemnts that 
indicated they assessed with mastery oriented tests that 
were .specif ic to damins and that they used the results 
effectively afld regularly in planning instruction. 
Teachers felt that they gave good feedback about teast 
results and encouraged students to evaluate their' own 
work. . - ■ ' 

leachers indicated that grades, however, were assigned on 
a norm cr 'social comparison basis. 




The majority of teachers ranked themselves at 3 or below 
hit h a sean rank cf 2.71. 

fiost teachers; indicated that they recognized affective 
education as worthwhile 'and planned to include such 
instruction in their teaching. However, they did so on. an 
infrequent basis. in other words, teachers felt it was 
important to teach curriculum designed to facilitate the 
development cf a positive view of self r but they didn f t 
include such instruction very often. ' 

Beccqcilinq and -flccrecia tina Cultur^y pigger^nggg 

Ihe majority of teachers racked themselves a 3 or below 
with a Bean rank of 2. 28.* 

Host teachers. * indicated that they or their schools made 
some effort's to recognize cultural differences. However, 
eignt teachers 138*) felt that instruction prf^eded with 
little or no explicit recognition of cultural} dlf f erences 
and that ta jority values and styles dominated their 
classrooms. 

Chi Id ^udy frdcess ' 

She najcritj of teachers ranked themselves at 3 or below 
with a'- aean rank of 3.38. * ' 

Nearly half cf the teachers (those who ranke-d themselves 
at 4 or 5> indicated that the child study process was 
educationally oriented 'and focused on improving learning 
environments so- as to better accommodate diversity. The 
cthef half cf the teachers reported that they felt that 
the child study process was basically psycho-educational 
in nature nith heavy emphasis on the use of standardized 
assessments for classification purposes. 

Par enj-lle.acher inte raction 

fifty percent of the teachers ranked themselves at 3 or 
telow and fifty ^perofent ranked themselves at 4 or above- 
Iheirear rank was 3,1<K, 

balf cf the teachers indicated tha't parent- teacher 
interaction i»as fferibdic, teacher-initiated, positive, and 
used to report of\ students 1 progress. The other half of 
the teachers safc parent-teacher interaction more as an. 
cpeL and, ..trusting communication session whofce both tedcher 
and the carects participated in information jlffarirtg. 

' > 
* 
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CONCLUSIOHS 



In discussing rtainstreaaing, Larsen (1975) warned: 

In all f piofcafcility, special education students will 
receive acre criticism from their teachers than their 
achieving peers, will he exposed to far fewer teacher 
contacts, and will develop less positive concepts of 
self-worth (f- 12). '. . ■ « . ' 

The literature exaaining how teachers interact with high and low- 
achievitg students provides soae evidence to suggest that 
Larsen 's earning may re accurate if mai'nstreamed handicapped 
students were treated like low achievers. Findings of studies 
examining the interaction of regular teacher and handicapped 
students, however, are not conclusive and provide evidence' both 
supporting and refuting Larson's warning. 

The overall conclusion of both the Utah and SD/I " studies is- 
that, although there is substantial evidence that teacher-student ] < 
interaction varies anong the student groups observed) there is no 
strong evidence that general preferential treatment or_ treataent 
likely to result in better educational gains or a mote effective 
learning environment is consistently provided to any single gropp 
of students. There was some evidence that mainstraamed i 
handicapped staderts received a larger portion of the teacher's' 
time than did ether students.. However, a larger percentage of J 
.these init&aticns were tehavioral contacts. 

Teacher feedback was, for the ao'st part, neutral to all J 
students when the feedtack was about acadeaic or - procedural/ 
Igatters- In tehavioral interactions, warnings were -*he primary* \ 
teacher feedtack. flhen criticism was used, it was more often to j 
the lew/achie ving and handicapped students. . These results J 
suggest' that teachers need to- acquire better classroom and/' 
behavior marageaent skills. Teachers will need to use a 
behavioral marageaent strategy where the behavior of every 
student is dealt with in an appropriate way. , It is -interesting 
to . note here, that the ACLE scale descibing : 'Classroom 
Management' had the highest average score of all the scales. 
Teachers in the SE/I study indicated that their classroom 'N a, 
management skills were already close to what they should be in an y 
ideal rtainstreaned classroom. This contradiction in data need^ 
futher, investigaticr. " •'»'•' 

I6acl||^k vere engaced in academic interactions with all \/ 
s ±aden t ji^ ft 'f s ac average of only 60% of the .time. It is 
unf oct una'tsW:ha t such a high percentage of the t-eacher's time was 
spent involved with procedural and behavioral matters. A better , 
balance between academic and other activities should be achieved* 

Placement of handicapped students ir. the regular classroom is 
increasingly tcpulai. Such decisions are often based upon t.he 
student's academic or social functioning. While these student 



variables are important, there are also teacher and classroom 
variables' whieh aust te considered* in, defining the least 
restrictive environment for aildly handicapped students- Helping 
teachers increase their skills in classroom management and the 
use of school time spent on academics and more proportionate 
teacher-student interaction, would 'lead to a better Learning 
environment, for all. students* ••''■* 
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Coding Sheet and Categorical Breakdown and Definitions 
of the Modified Brophy-Good Teacher-Child 
Interaction System 




Categorical Breakdown and Definitions 



I. RESPONSE OPPORTUNITIES— TEACHER AFFORDEO 

Involves a public attempt by an individual student -to deal with 
a question posed by the teacher* ' 

A. Type of Response Opportunity Afforded by the Teacher to the 
Student 

1 1. Discipline question— the teacher deliberately calls on 
the child to compel his attention 

2. Direct question— the teacher *calls on a child who 1s not 
seeking a response opportunity < 

3. Open question— the teacher asks a question » waits for any- 
one in the class to raise his hand and then caVrs on one 
of the children whose hand is up 

4. Call out— teacher asks a public question but one child . 
caHs out an answer to this question before the teacher 
has *he chance to indicate that a particular child should 
respond. 

After noting the type of Response Opportunity and identifying the 
child involved by enteflng his identification number, the observer then 
codes the Level of Question asked by the teacher. 



B. Leyel of Question 0 . 

/ * 

Refers to the nature of the response demand made upon the child. 
The first three levels refer only to questions about academic 
or school related context. The fourth level is useaNto code alt 
questions that do not refer to academic subject matter. 



1. Process question— requires the child to specify the eognlti 
and/or behavioral steps that must be gone through in order 

' to solve' a problem or come up with an answer 

2. Product question— requires knowledge of a specific fact and 
^ does not force the child to integrate several facts or to 

make inferences from them 

3. Choice question— the child does not have to produce a sub- 
stantial response but may instead simply choose one of two 
or more Implied or expressed alternatives . 
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4> Self- referenced question— Includes ^all teacher questions 
that do not fit into the preceding three categories 
because they ask the child to make some nonacademic con- 
tribution to classroom discussion « 

After codinjg the child's identity* the Response Opportunity, and 

the Level of Question, the observer then codes the child's answer 

into one of four categories. t _ 



C. Child's Answer 

1. Correct— the child answers the teacher's question correctly; 
the teacher does, not make an attempt to improve upon or 
replace the child's answer with another 

2. Partially correct— correct but incomplete as far as the 
child goes t or answers that are correct from one point of 
view but not the answer for which the teacher was looking^.. 

3. Incorrect answer— response treated as wrong by the teacher 

4. No response— the child will not or cannot answer the question 
After identifying the child by number, coding the level and type of/ 

question, and coding, the quality of the child's answer, the observer 
completes the sequence for coding response opportunities b$ indicating 
the nature of the teacher's feedback reaction to the child's answer. 

D. teacher's Feedback Reaction 

1/ Praise— positive evaluation 

2. Affirmation of correct response— positive feedback 

Si. No feedback reaction— teacher does not react to child's 
answer 

4. Negation of incorrect answers— negative feedback 

5. Criticism—negative evaluation 

6. Process feedback— feedback on answers to questions involving 
, basic facts which have been memorized 

7. Gives answer— teacher gives correct answer 
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8. . Asks question— teacher does not provide an answer to the 

question upon response but asks another chi^d for the answer 

f 

9. Gall out—some other child calls out the answer before the 
first child can respond to the question; thus, the teacher 
does not have the chance to give feedback- to the child to 
whom the question 1 was directed ; 

10. Repeats question— teacher repeats the question 

11. Rephrase or clue— teacher rephrases question or gives student 
a clue . & 

12. New question— teacher asks another new question following 
the first without waiting for response 



If a student raises a questioner makes a comment without the 
teacher's having invited the question or comment, the observer codes 
the following information: • 



II. RESPONSE OPPORTUNITY— CHILD CREATED 

Involves a public question or comment made by the student 

A. Type of Question or Comment ' 

1. Permission given— the student raises his hand requesting 
permission to ask a question or make a commentTand the 
teacher allows him to do so 

2. Call out— the student calls out his question or comment 
without obtaining permission 

B. Appropriateness of Question or Comment 

1. Relevant— the student's question or comment pertains to 
the current discussion 

2^" Irrelevant— the student's question or comment does not 
pertain to the discussion at hand 

C. Teacher's Feedback Reaction 
Pertaining to the actual question or comment 

1. Praise— positive evaluation 

2. Criticism— negative evaluation » 
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3. No. feedback reaction-teacher does not "react to the 
child s answer 



D. ^Teacher's Feedback Reaction 

Pertaining to the student's behavior in asking a question 
or making a comment * M 

1. Praise— positive evalution 

2.. Criticism— negative evaluation r 

3. Warning— student behavior is Inappropriate 

r, 

V 

DYADIC TEACHER-STUDENT CONTACTS 

Involves those contacts where the teacher is dealing privately 
with one child about matters Idiosyncratic to that d£ld 

A. Child Created 



?Mi e H S Jc c h ° S u+ d J£ diC co [! tacts whi <* occur solely because the 
child has spught the teacher out 



1 



* "? r ^ e ]?J e d contacts-Includes those contacts that have 

t ^ha 1th ^ ? h11d '? com P let1on of seat work, homeXk, . 
or other academic assignments 7 

a. teacher feedback reaction 

i. praise— positive evaluation 7 

ii. neutral-nonevaluative process and product feedback 
ill. criticism— negartfve evaluation 

2. Procedure- Includes those requests that have to do with 
housekeeping chores, seeking permission, and reportinq 
on nonacademic assignments ^ 1 ^ 

a. teacher feedback reaction 

1. praise— positive evaluation 
1i. neutral— nonevaluatlve feedback 
Hi. criticism— negative feedback evaluation 

B. Teacher Afforded 

Refers to those dyadic contacts in which the teacher seeks out 
the student to* give directions or feedback cner 5eeKS out 

1; !?,M!3J ed contacts-includes those which have to do with 

Ir Jl ld S com P^ 1on of seatwork, homework, or other 
academic assignments 
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a. teacher's feedback reaction 
1. praise— positive evaluation 

Hi r!^Ji3^ n0n,,Va ly ative f™ 6 " and P roduct feedback 
ill. criticism— negative' evaluation 

2. JMrOcedur*— Includes those requests made by the teacher which 
have to do with housekeeping chores and requestr?o4Lpl^ 
other nonacademlc assignments 

3. Observation contacts-refers to nonverbal observation of 
tte ■ttMj^'^ ^ PUrp ° Se ^-"ItorfnV- 

4 * ^J^o^/elated contacts-defers to those comments made 
by the teacher about the student's classroom behavior 

a. teacher's feedback reaction 
1. praise— positive evaluation 
11. warnings-student behavior 1s Inappropriate 
fit. criticism— negative evaluation 



ERIC 
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